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FOREWORD  ^ 

The  Brooklyn  Committee  for  Better  Housing  be- 
lieve* that  the  next  housing  project  should  be  erected  in 

Brownsville.  ' 

Housing  projects  in  the  Williamsburg,  Red  Hook, 
Navy  Yard,  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant  sections  have  al- 
ready been  achieved.  It  is  our  conviction  that  the  public 
housing  authorities  must  turn  to  Brownsville  for  their 
next  activity  in  behalf  of  slum  clearance  and  better 
housing. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  bring  committees  of  various  sec- 
tions together  as  a  Borough-wide  committee,  get  them 
to  work  not  in  competition  with  each  other,  but  in  co- 
operation. Brownsville  has  been  cooperative  and  has 
supported  the  other  sections  in  securing  their  project, 
and  now  deserves  the  assistance  of  all. 

The  needs  of  the  Brownsville  section  have  been  con- 
vincingly and  amply  set  forth  in  this  pamphlet  by  Mil- 
ton J.  Goell,  Chairman  of  our  Committee  for  Browns- 
ville and  East  New  York,  and  Chairman  of  the  Housing 
Committee  of  the  Brcywnsville  Neighborhood  Council ; 
and  the  Brooklyn  Committee  earnestly  asks  its  reading 
on  the  part  of  all  who  seek  a  better  Brooklyn. 

John  Howard  Melish 

Chairman,  Brooklyn  Committee 
for  Better  Housing 

The  Rectory 

Church  of  The  Holy  Trinity 
126  Pierrepont  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
May  10, 1940 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Brownsville  Neighborhood  Council  is  composed 
of  twenty  local  agencies  and  a  number  of  civic-minded 

residents  in  the  section  who  are  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  conditions  in  this  congested  area  of  Brook- 
lyn. From  its  very  beginning,  the  Council  has  made 
every  effort  to  bring  about  a  recognition,  by  the  com- 
munity and  by  the  responsible  civic  authorities,  of  the 
imperative  need  of  a  low  rent  housing  project  in 
Brownsville. 

We  fully  realize  that  substandard  housing  is  only  a 
part  of  the  problem  of  our  slum  districts.  Unemploy- 
ment, lack  of  medical  and  recreational  facilities,  juve- 
nile delinquency,  are  only  a  few  of  the  elements  which 
add  to  slum  conditions  in  any  community.  At  the  same 
time,  we  feel  that  the  eradication  of  a  substantial 
blighted  area  in  our  neighborhood,  and  the  building  of 
a  housing  unit,  will  provide  decent  sanitary  housing  for 
many  of  our  residents.  It  will  also  bring  with  it  many 
facilities  and  improvements  in  health,  recreational,  and 
social  adjustments  which  must  react  favorably  on  the 
entire  section. 

In  the  past,  our  Housing  Committee  has  arranged 
housing  exhibits,  lectures,  discussions,  and  mass  m^t- 
ings,  and  has  been  in  contact  with  various  housing  au- 
thorities and  public  officials  to  effect  a  better  housing 
program  for  our  conmiunity.  At  this  tinie  we  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  publish  this  study  by  our  capable 
and  energetic  housing  chairman,  Milton  J.  Goell.  It  is 
our  hope  that  the  needs  set  forth  so  eloquently  in  this 


pamphlet  will  arouse  the  interest  and  active  coopera- 
tion of  all  those  who  are  working  to  bring  about  a  fuller 
life  for  the  people  of  our  city  through  healthful  and 
better  h(Miies. 

Alter  F.  Landesman 

President,  Brownsville  Neighbor- 
hood Council 

Rabbi's  Study 

Hebrew  Educational  Society 
564  Hopkinson  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
May  10. 1940 


BROWNSVILLE 
MustHaoe 
PUBLIC  HOUSING 

The  housing  situation  in  the  Brownsville  area  of 
Brooklyn  must  have  die  immediate  attaiticm  of  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  authorities.  It  has  long  been 
common  knowledge  among  social  and  health  workers 
that  this  section  has  been  spawning  anti-social  elements 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  its  population.  The  history 
of  the  community,  its  economic  and  social  complexity, 
and  its  deplorable  housing  facilities,  have  all  made  for 
a  concentration  of  anti-social  factors  which  our  society 
must  now  obliterate  without  hesitancy  or  delay,  in  self- 
defense,  and  for  the  physical,  moral,  and  economic 
health  of  our  city. 

Professor  James  Ford  of  Harvard  has  defined  a  slum 
as  "a  residential  area  in  which  the  housing  is  so  dete- 
riorated, so  sub-standard,  or  so  unwholesome  as  to  be  a 
menace  to  the  health,  safety,  morality,  or  welfare  of  the 
occupants."  The  definition  fits  Brownsville,  which 
abounds  in  shacks  and  hovels  which  were  flimsy,  ill- 
designed,  and  badly  equipped  to  start  with,  and  have 
grown  tenfold  worse  with  age,  neglect,  and  poor  man- 
agement. These  so-called  homes  lack  adequate  light,  air, 
sunshine,  space,  water,  heat,  and  safety,  hygienic,  and 
sanitary  facilities.  In  these  dirty,  bad-smelling,  germ- 
ridden  structures,  abutting  upon  crowded,  ugly,  barren 
streets,  live  about  one  hundred  thousand  members  of 
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our  commurnQr.  We  claim  that  such  housing  conditions 
constitute  a  menace  to  the  health,  safety,  morals,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  occupants,  and  to  our  entire  social  structure. 

The  city,  through  its  Planning  Commission,  has  re- 
cently taken  official  cognizance  of  this  state  of  affairs  in 
Brownsville.  Under  our  law,  housing  projects  may  now 
be  erected  solely  in  locations  approved  by  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission.  In  accordance  with  the  law,  the  City 
Planning  Commission  has  designated  certain  blighted 
areas  in  New  York  City  as  zones  where  public  housing 
projects  may  be  erected.  In  Brownsville,  the  Commis- 
sion has  definitely  selected  the  area  bounded  by  Liberty 
Avenue,  Sackman  Street,  Livonia  Avenue,  Rockaway 
Avenue,  Sutter  Avenue,  Bristol  Street,  and  East  New 
York  Avenue,  as  "the  Brownsville  housing  zone." 


HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Brownsville  begins  its  history  as  an  urban  settlement 
back  in  the  lush  days  of  metropolitan  expansion.  About 
1880,  the  distant  and  crowded  East  Side  of  New  York, 
with  its  tall  tenements  and  narrow  cobbled  streets,  with- 
out sunlight  and  without  greenery,  became  irksome  to 
the  immigrants  who  were  dumped  into  it  from  the  towns 
and  villages  of  eastern  and  central  Europe.  People  who 
wanted  to  live  in  the  country  came  to  Brownsville  —  to 
the  green  open  spaces  —  for  fresh  air  and  fresh  milk. 
First  they  arrived  in  the  summer  months  only; 
later  they  stayed  on  for  the  entire  year,  just  as  people 
today  are  settling  in  the  suburban  and  rural  areas  around 
New  York.  Like  the  suburbanites  of  today,  these  people 
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had  to  travel  to  the  city  to  get  to  their  jobs,  —  to  their 

shops,  factories,  and  other  places  of  employment. 

While  travelling  even  today  takes  time  and  energy, 
and  is  the  price  of  quiet  living,  in  that  day  it  was  still 
worse.  For  instance,  those  in  the  heart  of  Brownsville 
at  one  time  took  the  Rockaway  Avenue  trolley  across 
Brooklyn,  and  then  changed  to  the  ferry  to  Manhattan, 
— a  speedy  trip  of  about  two  hours  each  way.  After  a 
time,  the  workers  grew  tired  of  this  Odyssey,  and  some 
of  them  succeeded  in  inducing  their  employers  to  move 
their  factories  to  Brownsville.  The  inducement  was  that 
the  manufacturer  could  have  a  country  home  in  the  front 
of  his  plot  of  land,  and  factory  in  the  rear  of  it 

Some  of  the  local  farmers  began  to  see  possibilities  in 
dividing  their  farms  into  lots,  and  selling  them  to  these 
nature-lovers.  They  engaged  gentlemen  with  connec- 
tions on  the  East  Side  as  their  brokers  to  induce  their 
friends  to  buy  lots  in  the  beautiful  country.  And  it 
worked :  —  the  great  open  spaces  were  sliced  up,  the 
farms,  if  not  the  farmhouses,  began  to  disappear,  and 
Brownsville  became  citified.  But  it  was  a  city  of  wood, 
— of  frame  hous^  frame  factories  in  back  yards,  frame 
privies,  and  small  frame  tenements. 

In  1901 -the  Tenement  House  Act  was  passed  regu- 
lating the  construction  and  maintenance  of  buildings 
containing  three  or  more  dwelling  units.  It  aimed  to 
bring  more  light  and  air  into  multiple  dwellings,  to 
secure  them  against  fire,  to  provide  separate  sanitary 
and  hygienic  facilities,  to  prevent  overcrowding.  In 
Brownsville,  brick  houses  began  to  compete  with 
wooden  ones;  but  many  frame  one-  and  two-family 
houses  were  still  being  erected. 
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The  multiple  dwellings  only  satisfied  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  new  law,  and  were  built  after  the 
Style  of  the  East  Side  tenements  from  which  the  builders 
came.  Furthermore,  while  the  first  commercial  builders 
were  carpenters,  or  plumbers,  or  other  craftsmen  in  the 
building  trades,  they  were  soon  followed  by  speculators 
who  knew  little  about  building. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  parts  of  the  Brownsville 
of  today  are  the  slum  areas  which  we  seek  to  elimi- 
nate. Brownsville  docs  not  suffer,  as  docs  the  East 
Side,  from  over-density  of  population  or  a  preponder- 
ance of  old  law  tenements.  However,  while  many  build- 
ings were  put  up  after  the  Multiple  Dwelling  Law  was 
enacted,  construction  originally  was  in  large  part  slap- 
together,  speculative,  jerry-built.  One  thing  can  be  said 
about  the  buildings  on  the  East  Side  —  they  arc  durable, 
tenaciously  so,  alas  —  but  in  Brownsville  the  buildings 
have  long  since  deteriorated,  and  have  been  held  to- 
gether only  by  the  meanest  kind  of  tinkering  and  fixing. 
The  multiple  dwellings  are  usually  small  —  3,  6,  8  fam- 
ily, and  slightly  larger  houses  —  and  they  are  generally 
owned  by  landlords  of  small  means  who  crack  under  the 
burden  of  maintaining  them. 

That  is  Brownsville  as  it  was  in  1917,  before  we  en- 
tered the  World  War,  and  that  is  how  it  is  today,  except 
for  several  areas.  This  type  of  construction  —  a  sort  of 
basurd  rural,  or  bucolic  East  Side  —  made  Brownsville 
an  unbeautiful  place  in  its  balmiest  days,  and  fixed  its 
status  as  a  "cheap  section."  With  the  First  World  War, 
the  cost  of  building  went  up,  as  building  standards  had 
gone  up,  and  builders  found  that  the  buildings  they 
could  now  erect  cost  more  to  construct  than  Brownsville 
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tenants  could  generally  afford  to  pay  for  them.  So,  to 

all  intents  and  purposes,  while  the  Linden  Boulevard, 
East  Flatbush,  and  Eastern  Parkway  sections  developed 
as  areas  for  a  better  tenant  clientele,  housmg  in  Browns- 
ville in  large  part  remained  static,  confined  to  the  con- 
tours of  its  development  up  to  1920.  It  was  where 
Brownsville  bordered  on  Linden  Boulevard,  and 
merged  into  the  East  Flatbush  and  Eastern  Parkway 
sections,  that  modern  buildings  were  constructed.  Here 
and  in  other  isolated  spots  there  are  yet  to  be  found 
reasonably  good  living  quarters. 

Today,  Brownsville  has  not  only  stopped  growing;  it 
is  retrogressing,  decaying,  or,  if  I  may  coin  a  word,  it  is 
rapidly  slumifying.  The  depression  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  conversion  of  Brownsville  into  a  pre- 
dominantly slum  area.  Most  of  the  landlords  of  small 
means  who  generally  own  Brownsville  properties,  either 
abandoned  their  properties,  were  wiped  out  by  fore- 
closures, or  could  not  afford,  especially  with  the  drop 
in  rentals,  to  improve  or  keep  their  properties  in  repair. 

This,  then,  is  Brownsville's  heritage  from  the  past 
sixty  years ;  but  we  cannot  properly  show  that  Browns- 
ville is  to  a  great  extent  a  slum  merely  by  giving  its  his- 
tory. We  shall  now  turn  from  this  brief  history  to  some 
figures  which  demonstrate  the  effects  of  this  housing  his- 
tory upon  the  moral,  social,  economic,  and  health  condi- 
tions of  the  population  which  is  confined  to  this  area. 
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THE  BOUNDARIES 

The  health  center  district  of  Brownsville  is  delimited 
by  Ralph  Avenue  on  the  extreme  West,  Sapphire  Street 
on  the  extreme  East,  Liberty  Avenue  on  the  North,  and 
Jamaica  Bay  on  the  extreme  South.  This  comprises  a 
district  which  covers  not  only  what  is  generally  know^ 
as  Brownsville,  but  also  East  New  York  and  Canarsiei 
It  has  appeared  to  some  of  us  that  a  more  popular  con- 
ception of  Brownsville  would  place  it  in  the  following 
boundaries :  —  East  New  York  Avenue  to  Liberty  Av- 
enue to  Junius  Street  to  Linden  Boulevard  to  East  98th 
Street,  to  Howard  Avenue  to  East  New  York  Avenue. 
The  housing  figures  in  the  Real  Property  Inventory  of 
1934  are  given  according  to  census  tracts.  The  above  de- 
scribed area  approximates,  and  is  only  slightly  less  than 
the  area  taken  in  by,  census  tracts  894,  896,  898,  900, 
902,  904,  906,  908,  910,  912,  914,  916,  918,  920.  Tracts 
904,  906,  908,  910,  912,  914  correspond  fairly  closely— 
they  go  only  slightly  beyond,  on  the  east  and  west  — 
to  the  new  Brownsville  housing  zone.  This  zone,  it  will 
be  recalled  from  the  above,  is  the  area  bounded  by 
Liberty  Avenue,  Sackman  Street,  Livonia  Avenue, 
Rockaway  Avenue,  Sutter  Avenue,  Bristol  Street,  and 
East  New  York  Avenue.  We  now  give  selected  statistical 
facts  from  the  Real  Property  Inventory,  with  total  fig- 
ures, both  for  what  is  practically  Brownsville  as  a  whole 
as  we  have  defined  it,  and  for  what  is  approximately  the 
housing  zone.  We  shall  hereafter  refer  to  Brownsville 
when  we  speak  of  the  entire  community  —  and  to  the 
housing  zone,  or  the  zone,  when  we  speak  of  the  zone 
which  has  been  selected  for  a  public  housing  project. 
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POPULATION  AND  HOUSES 

Jn  1930  there  were  23,387  families  in  Brownsville, 
including  8,236  families  in  the  housing  zone.  In  1934 
the  number  for  Brownsville  had  risen  to  25,733,  with 
8,906  families  living  in  the  housing  zone.  There  were 
in  that  year  24,205  white  families,  1,511  negro  families, 
and  17  families  of  other  colors.  Of  these,  7,708  white 
families,  1,189  negro  families,  and  9  other  colored  fami- 
lies lived  in  the  housing  zone.  These  families  repre- 
sented a  total  population  of  101,351,  with  34,927  souls 
residing  in  the  zone. 

In  1934  these  persons  lived  in  24,474  occupied  family 
quarters  (housing  zone  —  8,857  quarters).  The  total 
number  of  family  quarters  in  Brownsville,  occupied  or 
vacant,  was  26,818  (housing  zone  —  10,299  quarters). 
The  total  number  of  rented,  as  distinguished  from 
owner-occupied,  family  quarters,  was  22,820  for 
Brownsville,  and  8,455  for  the  housing  zone.  The  total 
number  of  vacant  family  quarters  was  2,344  for  Browns- 
ville, and  1,442  for  the  housing  zone.  The  zone  had 
61.87%  of  all  the  Brownsville  vacancies,  while,  of  its 
10,299  family  quarters,  14.00%  were  vacant  as  against 
5.46%  vacancies  for  the  rest  of  the  community. 

The  study  of  Brownsville's  structures  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  ages  bears  out  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  its  history.  In  1934,  only  518  structures  in  Browns- 
ville, out  of  a  total  of  5,150,  were  less  than  10  years  of 
age,  with  69  of  these  in  the  zone.  There  were  1,559 
structures  from  10  to  19  years  old,  147  of  these  in  the 
housing  zone;  1,691  from  20  to  34  years  (housing  zone 
— 691) ;  and  1,382  were  35  years  and  over  (housing  zone 
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^  1,137).  These  figures  all  refer  to  1934.  Today  all  the 
houses  that  have  not  burnt  down,  toppled  over,  or  been 
torn  down,  are  six  years  older,  with  all  that  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  years  unplies. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  22,820  rented  occupied  fam- 
ily quarters  also  yields  some  revealing  facts.  Two  hun- 
dred and  seven  dwelling  units  rented  for  under  $10,  of 
which  139  were  in  the  housing  zone.  4,418  rented  for 
from  $10  to  $19,  with  2,644  in  the  housing  zone.  Of 
19,661  rented  occupied  family  quarters  in  multiple- 
dwelling  structures,  of  which  6,544  were  in  the  housing 
zone,  192  quarters  rented  at  under  $3  per  room,  3,122 
at  $3  to  $4.99,  and  2,482  at  $S  to  $5.99.  Approxiniately 
60  per  cent  of  the  cheap  quarters  were  to  be  found  in  the 
housing  zone. 

Under  whatever  classification  of  poor  housing  we 
study  Brownsville,  we  find  that  the  worst  houses  are 
situated  in  the  housing  zone.  Again  and  again  it  be- 
comes clear  why  the  City  Planning  Commission  esub- 
lished  the  Brownsville  housing  zone.  And  the  above 
rental  figures  probably  reveal  an  even  worse  condition 
than  is  evident  on  the  surface.  For  in  1934,  1,189  out  of 
8,906  families  living  in  the  housing  zone  were  negro, 
and  many  probably  overpaid  for  their  rooms.  Negroes 
in  New  York  City  are  too  often  compelled  to  pay  rentals 
far  in  excess  of  the  housing  value  which  they  receive. 
The  fact  that  out  of  2,344  vacant  family  quarters  in 
Brownsville,  1 ,442  were  in  the  zone  area,  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  other  findings.  Bad  times  notwithstand- 
ing, the  people  simply  could  not  live  in  the  substandard 
accommodations  of  the  slum  area;  the  residents  left,  the 
hovels  remain.  The  miscellaneous  data  given  for  these 
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2,344  vacant  f anally  quarters  in  Brownsville  further 
bears  this  out :  —  The  housing  zone  contained  forty- 
two  out  of  a  total  of  forty-seven  vacant  family  quarters 
in  so-called  fourth  class  structures,  39  out  of  54  of  those 
renting  for  less  than  $3  per  room,  1,102  or  69.267"  of 
those  without  central  heating,  532  or  679&  of  those  with- 
out hot  water,  244  or  82.71 7°  of  those  without  tub  or 
shower,  and  136  or  94.449^  of  those  without  private  in- 
door toilets.  As  a  final  fillip,  the  housing  zone  had  14 
of  the  15  quarters  without  electricity  or  gas  lighting, 
and  19  out  of  20  of  the  quarters  without  electricity  or 
gas  for  cooking. 

Turning  to  the  miscellaneous  data  for  the  occupied 
family  quarters,  we  find  a  similar  situation.  43  out  of  57 
occupied  family  quarters  in  fourth  class  structures  — 
structures  practically  unfit  for  human  habitation  — 
were  in  the  housing  zone.  So  also  were  233  out  of  364 
occupied  family  quarters  renting  for  less  than  $3  per 
room,  4,519  out  of  6,288  without  a  central  heating  plant, 
2,071  out  of  3,897  without  hot  water,  688  out  of  926 
without  tub  or  shower,  437  out  of  462  without  private 
indoor  toilets,  10  out  of  10  without  electricity  or  gas  for 
lighting,  and  44  out  of  54  without  electricity  or  gas  for 
cooking.  If  we  average  four  persons  to  a  family,  in  the 
year  1934  over  25,000  of  our  Brownsville  neighbors 
lived  in  improperly  heated  houses,  over  15,500  lacked 
running  hot  water,  over  3,700  people  had  no  bathing 
facilities  in  their  homes,  and  over  1,900  had  to  undergo 
risk  and  discomfort  in  the  performance  of  natural  func- 
tions. Many  families  had  to  suffer  more  than  one  of 
these  inconveniences.  The  bulk  of  these  underprivileged 
neighbors  lived  in  the  Brownsville  housing  zone. 
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For  a  more  complete  picture,  I  include  the  following 
tables  covering  the  abovc-defiaed  Brownsville  areas, 
which  I  have  compiled  from  the  1934  Real  Property 
Inventory  of  New  York  City. 


Total 

Total 

Approx. 

Brownsvill 

e      housing  zone 

1. 

Total  Number  of  Structures .   .  . 

5,150 

2,044 

By  age 

Leas  than  10  yean  (1934)  .   .  . 

518 

69 

7. 

10  to  19  years      (1934)  .   .  . 

1,559 

147 

8. 

20  to  34  years      (1934)  .   .  . 

1,691 

691 

9. 

35  years  mi  over  (1934)  .  .  . 

1,382 

1,137 

BycooditiQa 

10. 

1,150 

240 

11. 

3,512 

1,455 

12. 

459 

327 

13. 

29 

22 

15. 

Total  Number  of  Family  Quarters  . 

26,818 

10,299 

20. 

Total  Number  of  Occupied  Family 

24,474 

8,857 

26. 

Total  Nuoober  Rented  Occupied  . 

22,820 

8,455 

- 

Rmtedfiecupkd  Famuly  Quarters  Bf  Monthly  Rental 

35. 

207 

139 

36. 

4,418 

2,644 

37. 

8,654 

3,539 

38. 

8,633 

1,871 

39. 

1,692 

147 

43. 

Total  Number,  Multi-family   .  . 

19,661 

6,544 

By  rent  per  room  (^Multi-family  structures 

only) 

44. 

192 

98 

45. 

3,122 

2,042 

46. 

2,482 

1,546 

47. 

2,726 

1,273 

48. 

6,917 

1,290 

49. 

2351 

263 

50. 

11 

3 

51. 

1 

0 
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Total 

Total  Approx. 

BrownsTille  komagmm 

52.  Vacant  Family  Quarters     of  Total 

Family  Quarters  Vacant  .    .    .       8.743  14AI0 

53.  Vacant  Family  Quarters  —  Total 

Number  of  Vacant  Famfly  Quar- 

un                                    2W  1.442 

By  Monthly  Rental 

58.  Under  $10    35  30 

59.  $10  to  $19.99    1,039  705 

60.  $20  to  $29.99   890  564 

61.  $30  to  $49.99    334  130 

62.  $50  to  $74.99    25  3 

78.  Total  Population  —  1934    .    .    .  101,351  34,927 

81.  Total  Number  of  Families— 1930— 

United  States  Census   ....     23,387  8,236 

82.  Total  Number  of  Families  —  1934     25,733  8,906 

By  Race  of  Head  of  Family 

83.  White  '.  .  .  .    24,205  7,708 

84.  Negro   l^" 

85.  Other  cobred   17  ' 

MISCELLANEOUS  DATA 

Number  of  Occupied  Family  Quarters 


100.  With  mechaninal  refrigeratiaa  . 

101.  In  Fourth  Class  structures    .  . 
1Q2.  Rentioc  for  less  than  $3  per  room 

103.  Without  central  beatiiMJ  plant  . 

104.  Without  hot  water  ..... 

105.  Without  tub  or  shower    .    .  . 

106.  Without  electricity  or  gas  lighting 

107.  Without  electricity  or  gas  cooking 

108.  Without  private  indoor  toilets  . 


580  126 

57  43 

364  233 

6,288  4,519 

3,897  2,071 

926  688 

10  10 

54  44 

462  437 


Nmmher  of  Persons  per  room 

109.  1.00  and  under                                16,457  6,049 

110.  1.01  to  2   2.740 

111.  2.01  and  over   128 
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Total  ^ 
BrowntTiUe 


Total 
Approx. 
hontiagsone 


Number  of  Vacant  Family  Quarters 

116. 

With  mechanical  refrigeration  .  . 

32 

26 

117. 

In  fourth  class  structures  .... 

47 

42 

US. 

Rentii^fw  leas  than  $3  per  room  . 

54 

39 

119. 

Without  central  heating  plant   .  . 

1,591 

1,102 

120. 

794 

532 

121. 

Without  tub  or  shower  .... 

295 

244 

122. 

Without  electricity  or  gas  lighting  . 

15 

14 

123. 

Without  electricity  or  gas  cooking  . 

20 

19 

124. 

Without  private  indoor  toilets  .  . 

144 

136 

The  Real  Property  Inventory  of  1934  was  the  first 
city-wide  analysis  made  of  housing  conditions  in  New 
York  City.  It  was  a  monumental  project  of  research,  and 
has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  city  in  laying  out  its 
public  housing  program.  But  there  is  much  additional 
information  which  we  still  need  if  we  are  to  attack  the 
city's  housing  problem  with  an  intelligent  plan.  Fortu- 
nately, the  1940  national  census  enumerators  will  collect 
considerable  valuable  housing  information  on  their  big 
buff-colored  sheets  headed  with  the  words,  "Sixteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States:  1940  Housing  Schedule." 
American  housing  will  be  studied  from  the  answers 
which  the  American  people  will  give  to  the  thirty-one 
questions  listed  on  the  Housing  Schedule ;  and  by  the 
time  the  work  is  done,  the  life  history  of  every  single 
dwelling  unit  in  the  country  will  be  known. 

The  figures  above  reveal  a  further  very  significant 
circumstance.  They  show  that  there  were  in  Browns- 
ville, in  1934,  a  total  of  1,5 1 1  negro  families,  and  that  of 
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this  number  1,189  lived  in  what  we  have  defined  as  the 
approximate  housing  zone.  Of  the  25,854  white  families, 
7,708  lived  in  that  housing  zone.  Thus,  while  of  the 
white  families  a  little  more  than  one  out  of  three  resided 
in  the  housing  zone  area,  among  the  negro  families 
approximately  twelve  out  of  fifteen  lived  there.  This  is 
a  shocking  state  of  affairs. 

It  is  true  that  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  negro  f  ami- 
Ues  forces  them  to  seek  shelter  in  the  most  outmoded 
and  cheapest  houses.  The  same  thing,  too,  might  be  said 
for  the  white  families  who  reside  there.  The  hard  fact 
remains  that,  in  general,  neither  the  white  people  nor 
the  negroes  dwelling  in  the  housing  zone  can  afford  to 
pay  for  adequate  private  housing.  Private  enterprise 
cannot  provide  housing  for  these  people  at  the  rentals 
which  they  can  afford  to  pay.  It  has  come  to  be  accepted 
by  all  socially  minded  Americans  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
our  democratic  society  to  help  provide  housing  for  those 
in  the  lowest  income  brackets.  We  cannot  do  less  if  wc 
are  serious  about  carrying  out  die  social  ideals  of  our 
democracy. 

A  magnificent  study  of  housing  conditions  in  a  negro 

district  of  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  area  was  made  by 
Albert  L.  Clarke.  I  think  that  this  study  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  helping  that  community  to  obtain  the 
Kingsborough  housing  project.  I  hope  that  the  study 
will  soon  be  published  in  order  that  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  slum  clearance  and  better  housing  may  read 
and  profit  by  it.  The  needs  of  the  negro  families  are 
admittedly  the  greatest,  because  they  now  occupy  the 
worst  slum  houses  in  excessively  disproportionate  num- 
bers to  their  total  population. 
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HEALTH  FACTS 

In  1939,  New  York  City  bettered  all  its  previous  rec- 
ords, with  but  one  exception.  The  general  death  rate  for 
1938  was  9.8  per  1000  population,  and  in  1939  it  was  10 
per  1000.  Infant  mortality  decreased  in  the  Brownsville 
Health  District  from  approximately  37  deaths  for  1000 
live  births  in  1938,  to  the  record  low  of  31  infants  per 
1000,  under  one  year,  during  1939.  However,  the  rate 
would  have  been  even  better  had  not  the  infant  mortality 
among  the  colored  population  been  so  high  in  this  dis- 
trict —  56  per  1000  live  births  as  compared  with  the 
general  mortality  rate  of  3 1 .  It  was  also  found  that  the 
colored  population  of  the  Brownsville  area  was  suffer- 
ing disproportionately  from  tuberculosis.  For  tfiese  dis- 
tressing conditions,  we  may  give  thanks  in  substantial 
measure  to  the  Brownsville  slums  in  which  the  negroes 
are  compelled  to  live. 

The  record  for  venereal  diseases,  such  as  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea,  in  this  district,  has  given  the  health  officials 
serious  concern.  During  1939,  514  new  cases  of  syphilis, 
and  163  new  cases  of  gonorrhea  were  reported.  It  is  held 
by  the  city  health  authorities  that  these  figures  indicated 
probably  2,500  to  2,600  cases  of  syphilis  in  the  District, 
including  the  cases  which  are  unreported.  This  is  an 
exceedingly  high  number  of  social  diseases  for  the  total 
population. 

Venereal  diseases  are  generally  known  to  be  more 
prevalent  in  the  slum  areas.  An  analysis  of  all  cases  of 
venereal  diseases  for  New  York  City  and  its  Health  Cen- 
ter Districts,  for  1930,  made  by  G.  J.  Drolet  and  Louis 
Weiner,  tends  to  establish  this  as  a  fact.  In  the  borough 
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of  Manhattan,  Central  Harlem,  the  Lower  West  Side, 
East  Harlem,  and  the  Lower  East  Side  —  all  slum  areas 
—  led  in  the  order  given  in  the  proportion  of  venereal 
diseases.  In  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  the  Red  Hook  and 
Fort  Greene  Districts,  also  slum  areas,  led  in  social  dis- 
eases. The  common  toilets  and  the  general  filth,  deserted, 
boarded  up  buildings,  dark  hallways,  overcrowded 
rooms,  are  factors  which  make  for  social  diseases.  The 
depressing  surroundings  and  propinquity  of  the  sexes 
result  in  a  moral  laissez  faire,  helplessness,  ignorance, 
and  promiscuity  which  lead  to  disaster. 

CRIME  FACTS 

It  is  by  this  time  pretty  well  recognized  that  sluois, 

and  crime  and  misdemeanors,  bear  a  close  relationship 
to  one  another.  Bad  housing  areas  and  crime  areas  have 
been  found  to  coincide.  In  1934,  the  Conunittee  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  locating  the  addresses  of  of- 
fenders and  places  where  crimes  had  been  committed, 
reported  conditions  to  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority  with  special  reference  to  thirteen  areas  se- 
lected by  the  Slum  Clearance  Committee  as  bearing 
slum  characteristics.  The  figures  for  1930  were  selected 
for  this  report  because  of  their  relation  to  the  United 
SUfees  Census  information  of  that  year.  Five  slum  areas 
were  chosen  in  Brooklyn,  among  them  a  part  of  Browns- 
ville which  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  above  described 
Brownsville  housing  zone.  The  fact  that  tiie  Committee 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency  bestowed  upon  Brownsville 
the  dubious  honor  of  choosing  it  as  one  of  five  slum  dis- 
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tricts  in  Brooklyn  is  in  itself  significant.  In  spot  maps 
which  were  made  for  Brooklyn  showing  (1)  Distribu- 
tion of  Arrests  by  Residence  of  Offender  (2)  Crime- 
addresses  of  Offenders  (3)  Juvenile  Delinquency-ad- 
dresses of  Offenders,  the  general  Brownsville  area  of 
Brooklyn  is  much  too  well  spotted.  For  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, I  give  herewith  the  five  slum  areas  selected, 
with  their  population  and  size  in  square  blocks. 

LOCATION  OF  SUBSTANDARD  AREAS 

Total  Square 

9)  East  River  to  Johnson  Street  and  Myrtle 
Avenue  —  Adelphi  Street  to  Bridge 
Street  and  Adams  Street   23,109  86 

10)  Newtown  Creek  to  Driggs  Avenue  and 
North  14th  Street  —  Humboldt  Street 

to  East  River   44,274  146 

11)  Richardson  and  Ten  Eyck  Street  to 
Broadway  ttid  Flushing  Avenue — Bush- 
wick  Avenue  to  Union  and  Manhattan 

Avenue   42,517  98 

12)  East  New  York  Avenue  to  Sutter  Ave- 
nue —  Van  Sinderm  Avenue  to  Hop* 

kiitton  Avenue   17,330  44 

13)  Hamilton  Avenue,  Cdes  Street,  Court 
Street  and  Bush  Street  —  to  New  York 

Bar  20,564  120 

Total  Brooklyn  Slum  Areas  .   147,794  494 

The  Committee  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  made  an 
analysis  of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquoicjr  under  the 
eight  headings  listed  below.  Now  let  us  examine  the 
figures  obtained  for  each  of  these,  both  as  to  the  total 
number  of  arrests  made  in  each  district,  and  as  to  the 
total  number  of  all  arrests  for  all  crimes  and  delin- 
quencies made  in  every  district 
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9 

Ofcate  (23,109) 

I— Offenses  against  Ae 

person   M 

U-*-Offenses  against 

chastity    ....  147 
III — Offenses  against  the 

family   2 

IV'-^ffenses  against 

property    ....  7S 
V — Offenses  against  public 

peace  and  order   «  407 
Felonies— unclassified  *  •  S 
Misdemeanors- 
unclassified    4 

Juvenile  delinquents  .   v  • 
Grano  Total  720 


10  11  12  13 

(44^74)    (42,517)    (17,330)  (20.564) 


70 

7S 

51 

38 

36 

67 

2S 

20 

6 

3 

2 

7 

67 

101 

65 

36 

491 

795 

519 

340 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

0 

50 

57 

40 

14 

m 

1,099 

710 

4SS 

Wc  note  that  Area  12,  in  Brownsville,  has  a  total  of 

only  10  offenses  less  than  Area  9,  which  had  5,779  more 
people;  only  11  less  than  Area  10,  with  more  than  three 
times  as  many  people;  389  less  than  Area  11,  also  with 
nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  people,  and  255 
more  than  Area  13,  which  had  3,234  more  people.  We 
begin  to  see  that  in  1930  the  Brownsville  area  was  per- 
haps the  worst  crime  area  in  Brooklyn.  This  impression 
becomes  confirmed  as  we  study  crime  classifications  of 
these  five  slum  areas  by  the  percentage  of  crimes  in  each 
area  to  its  population. 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

(23.109) 

(44,274) 

(42iS17) 

(17^10) 

(a^5«4) 

Offenses  against  the 

M% 

.13% 

.17% 

.29% 

.lt% 

II— Offenses  against 

chastny    •   •   •  • 

M% 

M% 

.15% 

.16% 

.09% 

III— Offenses  against  the 

-01% 

.007% 

.01% 

.03% 

IV— Offenses  against 

M% 

45% 

M% 

.37% 

.17% 

y«.iiOffenses  against  pub- 

lic peace  and  order 

1.76% 

1.10% 

1.86% 

2.99% 

1.65% 

Juvenile  delinquents    .  . 

.06% 

.11% 

.13% 

M% 

Total  crimes  to  populatsom 

3.11% 

4.09% 

2A% 
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From  the  above  figures,  we  note  that,  of  the  five  se- 
lected slum  districts,  the  Brownsville  slum  district  had 
the  greatest  percentage  of  arrests  for  crimes  per  hundred 
residents  in  almost  every  classification.  It  was  first  in 
ofienses  against  the  person,  against  chastity,  against 
property,  against  public  peace  and  order,  and  in  the 
number  of  juvenile  delinquents.  It  was  only  second  in 
offenses  against  the  family,  but  by  a  small  margin.  As  to 
total  number  of  crimes,  it  was  first  by  a  "handsome" 
margin. 

This,  then,  was  the  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency 
situation  in  Brownsville  in  1930,  in  the  area  between 
East  New  York  and  Sutter  Avenues,  and  Van  Sinderen 
and  Hopkinson  Avenues.  But  we  have  ample  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  as  bad  in  other  parts  of  old  Browns- 
ville. Was  there  any  reason  why  crime  should  have 
stopped  at  Hopkinson  Avenue,  or  should  not  have 
crossed  Sutter  Avenue  to  Blake  Avenue  and  other  neigh- 
boring streets?  Certainly  what  is  now  the  housing  zone 
was  even  in  1930  an  area  of  substandard  homes  in  every 
way  fitted  for  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  dwelling  of 
anti-social  elements. 

Some  may  say  that  was  all  in  1930,  and  that  1930  fig- 
ures cannot  apply  today,  ten  years  later.  They  have  been 
ten  years  of  economic  distress  —  a  condition  conducive 
to  all  kinds  of  misdeeds.  Except  for  several  playgrounds, 
which  affect  only  juniors,  there  have  been  no  changes  in 
Brownsville  which  would  tend  to  diminish  crimes  or 
delinquencies.  Many  of  the  older  criminals  have  dis- 
appeared in  one  way  or  another,  but  the  daily  news- 
papers attest  to  the  fact  that  these  have  been  followed  by 
worthy  successors.  If  it  is  accepted  that  bad  housing  has 
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an  upward  effect  on  crime  and  delinquency  rates  —  and 
it  generally  is  now  —  then  Brownsville  housing,  today 
much  worse  than  it  was  in  1930,  for  reasons  given  above, 
should  be  a  much  more  effective  environment  for  crime 
in  1940  than  it  was  in  1930.  Furthermore,  there  has  been 
a  very  significant  shift  in  population.  Many  of  the  sober, 
hard  working,  thrifty  elements,  who  originally  came 
to  Brownsville  for  fresh  air  and  more  living  room,  have 
disappeared  from  the  area.  The  helpless  people  of 
mixed  classes  and  races  who  now  reside  here,  have  been 
compelled  to  remain  by  economic  and  social  forces  be- 
yond their  control.  This  condition  of  the  population 
makes  for  all  kinds  of  problems  which  affect  the  mental, 
physical,  and  moral  health  of  the  New  York  community. 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  PROVIDED  FOR  ALL 
CRIME  AREAS  BUT  BROWNSVILLE 

Tn  making  the  above  study,  I  have  noted  another  very 
interesting  fact.  In  or  near  Slum  Area  9,  given  above, 
the  state-financed  Navy  Yard  Housing  Project  will  soon 
rise.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Area  11,  the  Williamsburg 
Housing  Project  was  built  several  years  aga  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Area  13,  Red  Hook  Houses  were  re- 
cently completed.  There  was  a  Queens  district,  not  dis- 
cussed by  us  above,  called  Area  14,  and  here  the  Queens- 
bridge  Housing  Project  has  been  built.  That  leaves  Area 
10,  in  Greenpoint,  and  Area  12,  which  is  in  Brownsville, 
still  without  a  housing  project  Now  some  of  the  good 
citizens  of  Greenpoint  are  against  a  housing  project;  in 
fact,  they  told  the  City  Planning  Commission  at  the 
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public  hearing  on  the  housing  zones  that  they  did  not 
want  a  housing  zone,  or  public  housing,  in  Greenpoint. 
But  Brownsville,  the  only  other  of  the  five  Brooklyn 
slum  areas  listed  above  not  to  have  been  provided  with 
a  public  housing  project,  must  have  public  housing.  For 
the  welfare  of  Brownsville  and  of  Greater  New  York  as 
a  whole,  this  area  must  have  a  public  housing  project 
soon.  Williamsburg,  the  Navy  Yard,  and  Red  Hook,  are 
not  to  be  envied  because  they  already  have  public  hous- 
ing facilities.  However,  in  all  fairness  to  the  citizens  of 
Brownsville,  they  too  must  be  given  immediate  consider- 
ation in  view  of  their  urgent  housing  needs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Commissioner  Robert 
Moses,  in  a  study  on  public  housing  made  in  1938,  chose 
two  areas  for  public  housing  development  in  Brooklyn 
—  the  Navy  Yard  and  Brownsville.  Commissioner 
Moses  is  not  a  resident  of  Brownsville,  and  never  was; 
he  picked  Brownsville,  as  he  did  the  Navy  Yard,  on  the 
basis  of  its  substandard  housing.  And,  incidentally,  the 
Brownsville  area  which  he  chose,  from  Douglass  Street 
to  Rockaway  Avenue,  and  from  Riverdale  Avenue  to 
Blake  Avenue,  is  indisputably  a  much  better-housed 
area  than  the  housing  zone  recently  chosen. 

CONCLUSION 

These,  then,  are  the  conditions  of  housing,  health, 

crime,  and  delinquency,  which  make  it  necessary  that 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  turn  to  Browns- 
ville for  its  next  project.  Such  an  undertaking  will  not 
only  benefit  the  area  under  consideration ;  it  will  pay  a 
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good  dividend  to  the  entire  metropolis,  by  improving 
the  social  and  physical  health  of  our  citizenry.  Further- 
more, it  will  offer  a  good  return  to  the  city  financially. 

With  respect  to  the  former  —  good  citizenship  —  let 
us  examine  the  component  elements  of  the  population  of 
Brownsville.  A  large  percentage  —  a  steadily  dmimish- 
ing  one  —  is  foreign  born.  AU  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  many  another  nation,  are  represented  here.  There 
is  a  negro  community  numbering  probably  10,000  souls, 
and  perhaps  weU  over  that  figure.  The  people  m 
Brownsville  are  active,  intelligent,  and  energetic,  and 
have  grown  bitter  and  uneasy  because  of  their  economic 
instii^ility.  The  population,  in  overwhelming  measure 
in  the  low-income  brackets,  suffers  actual  want  of  many 
necessities  of  life.  The  people  who  live  in  the  slums,  with 
all  tiie  concomitants  of  disease,  mortality,  crime,  de- 
linquency, and  physical  and  mental  depression,  arc  rest- 
less* 

I  have  said  tiiat  a  housing  project  would  pay  a  good 
dividend  to  the  entire  metropolis  by  improving  the 
social  and  physical  health  of  our  citizenry.  I  have  tried 
to  show  that  slums  make  for  bad  citizenry.  Adequate 
American  homes,  on  the  otiier  hand,  help  to  make  good 
citizens.  Given  American  homes,  with  light,  air,  sun- 
shine and  facUities  for  modern  living,  space  for  play 
and  recreation,  and  we  shaU  have  more  people  witii 
healthy  bodies,  healthy  minds,  and  healthy  souls. 

It  is  significant  tiiat  in  die  three  years  that  Williams- 
burg Houses  are  in  existence,  only  one  minor  delin- 
•  quency  has  been  reported  among  1,622  families.  The 
former  occupants  of  substandard  homes  in  Brownsville, 
or  other  parte  of  the  city,  who  are  cUgiWc  for  admission, 
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will  find  a  aew  life  awaiting  them  in  such  a  housing 

project  in  Brownsville.  They  will  come  to  cheery,  com- 
fortable, healthful  homes  which  will  have  a  tonic  effect 
upon  their  bodies,  their  noinds,  their  souls.  They  will 
participate  in  new  community  activities,  and  will  enjoy 
many  hitherto  unheard  of  advantages.  There  will  be 
provided  pre-school  classes,  public  playgrounds,  clubs, 
domestic  science  classes,  and  sport  activities.  Their 
thoughts  will  cease  to  stew  in  the  poison  of  discontent, 
and  they  will  no  longer  feel  that  they  are  "the  forgotten." 

Such  a  housing  project  in  Brownsville  would  also 
serve  as  an  Americanizing  force  for  the  surrounding 
communities.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  general 
facilities  of  public  housing  projects  have  been  put  by 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  at  the  service  of 
residents  in  their  vicinities.  The  United  States  Housing 
Authority  has  found  that  community  activities  of  tenants 
in  public  housing  projects  are  proving  of  great  benefit 
in  upbuilding  civic  morale,  and  in  bettering  general  liv- 
ing conditions,  throughout  the  various  neighborhoods. 
Social,  cultural,  and  recreational  facilities  provided  in 
the  projects  are  being  used  in  perfect  harmony  by  the 
tenants  and  their  neighbors.  The  playgrounds,  munic- 
ipal health  centers,  domestic  science  classes,  musical 
organizatioDS,  cultural  clubs,  forums,  and  classes,  which 
would  no  doubt  be  found  in  a  public  housing  project  in 
Brownsville,  would  bring  physical,  social,  and  intellec- 
tual improvement  to  a  larger  part  of  Brownsville. 

A  housing  project  in  Brownsville  would  enrich  New 
York  in  a  material  way.  It  would  save  costs  result- 
ing from  crime,  disease,  fires,  and  other  evils  of  the 
slums.  It  would  improve  the  fallen  values  of  real  estate 
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in  this  part  of  Brooklyn  —  so  fallen  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  fresh  mortgage  money  here.  The  projects 
at  Red  Hook  and  Williamsburg,  and  in  lower  Manhat- 
tan, have  already  begun  to  have  such  a  tonic  effect  upon 
neighboring  real  estate.  It  would  also  "pep  up"  business 
in  the  community,  whose  merchants  have  told  a  tale  of 
woe  these  past  ten  years  and  more.  This  is  not  only  the 
woe  resulting  from  the  depression;  it  is  also  the  loss  of 
business  which  derives  from  the  fact  that  those  inhabi- 
tants of  Brownsville  who  can  possibly  do  so,  foresake 
this  region  as  soon  as  they  can,  to  find  better  homes  and 
better  environment  for  their  children  and  for  thcni- 
selves.  And,  generally,  those  who  now  come  to  live  in 
Brownsville,  come  to  live  in  old  frame  shacks  and  small 
mean  tenement  houses  because  they  must  have  cheap 
rents  "at  any  cost." 

A  public  housing  project  would  bring  new  blood  to 
Brownsville  —  people,  it  is  true,  who  could  only  afford 
to  pay  small  rents,  but  who  would  pay  those  rents.  And 
they  would  face  the  future  with  a  new  courage  resulting 
from  the  stimulating  new  environment  and  new  oppor- 
tunities for  happiness. 

A  public  housing  project  would  be  but  a  beginning. 
Private  owners  would  be  given  an  incentive  to  improve 
their  properties,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  vicinity  of 
other  housing  projects.  Various  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  property  are  now  being  discussed.  There  is  a 
block  scheme,  under  which  all  owners  in  a  block  would 
pool  their  holdings  to  rehabilitate  the  block,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  now  practically  wasted  yard  space. 
Again,  the  banks  and  insurance  companies  have  just 
obtained  legislation  permitting  them  to  enter  into  the 
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moderately  low-rent  housing  field.  The  forward-looking 
bankers  at  the  head  of  great  financial  institutions  in  the 
community  are  interested  in  bringing  their  banks  into 
this  new  field  of  community  improvement.  If  they  will 
erect  such  improved  housing  facilities  in  chosen  sections 
of  Brownsville,  as  we  have  defined  it  above,  it  will,  to- 
gether with  a  public  housing  project,  give  a  sharp  up- 
ward impetus  to  better  housing  all  over  Brownsville. 

After  all,  Brownsville  is  not  located  in  a  physically 
unattractive  part  of  our  city ;  it  simply  was  doomed  from 
the  start  by  the  very  nature  of  its  history.  Within  a  few 
blocks  of  its  northeastern  boundaries  begin  the  Grand 
Central  Parkway  and  then  Highland  Park  —  a  beauti- 
ful region.  On  its  western  border  we  have  the  East  Flat- 
bush  and  Eastern  Parkway  sections  —  both  good  resi- 
dential sections.  On  the  east  lies  East  New  York,  which, 
while  it  continues  the  slum  area  where  Brownsville 
leaves  oflf,  further  on  becomes  a  fair  residential  section. 
On  the  south  we  have  a  vast  region  of  seaside  land  prac- 
tically vacant.  A  beautiful  region  could  be  made  out  of 
this  filthy,  black,  useless  back  yard  of  BrownsviUe  and 
Brooklyn.  Brownsville,  together  with  its  neighbor,  East 
New  York,  could  be  made  to  border  upon  a  coastal  park 
which  would  half -girdle  Brooklyn  witii  a.hcalth-giving 
and  soul-lifting  green  ring  of  beauty. 

This,  then,  is  the  housing  problem  in  Brownsville. 
Brownsville,  with  a  past,  also  has  a  future.  The  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority  can  immediately  launch 
Brownsville  upon  that  future  by  erecting  a  public  hous- 
ing project  in  this  blighted  area  of  tiie  Borough  of 
Brooklyn.  BrownsviUe  must  have  public  housing. 


